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„.. '^F  the  Efteem  of  the  Public  was  to 
I  0  be  meafured  by  the  Intention  of 
kj%j£ji  Writers,  we  fliould  find  their  Praifi 
or  Cenfure  more  judicioufiy  difpenfed,  and 
more  regarded  by  the  few  feledfed  Perfons 
whole  Judgments  fix  the  Standard  of  Tafte, 
and  whofe  Opinions  are  a  Guide  to  our  Sen¬ 
timents  :  But  when  the  loofe  and  idle  Ideas 
of  falfe  Patriotifm  are  fpread  abroad  by  the 
Pen  of  a  Scribler,  it  is  ftrange,  I  fay,  when 
the  Public  applauds  thefe  declamatory  Trifles, 
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that  the  reft  fhould  let  their  Thoughts  re- 
nictin  in  Silence,  to  avoid  being  overborn  with 
a  Storm  of  Clamour  and  Impertinence.  Yet 
fuch  are  too  often  the  political  Writings  of 
the  prefent  Age  :  And  all  Sciences  appear 
as  defpicable,  when  they  fuller  fo  unworthy 
a  Proftitution.  A  Minifter  (whether  from 
Party-Prejudice  I  will  not  determine)  feldom 
fails  of  differing  by  Abule,  or  of  being  exalt¬ 
ed  with  fmooth  Panegyric  j  from  the  Folly, 
the  Violence,  or  the  bad  Intentions  of  his 
Cotemporaries. 

These  are  the  particular  Circumftances 
which  have  ftigmatized  the  Science  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  calf  an  Odium  on  the  Writers  with¬ 
out  Diflindion.  Nor  is  the  Alperiion  ill 
founded ;  the  numerous  Treatifes,  Elfays, 
and  voluminous  Performances  on  this  Head, 
ferving  rather  to  entangle  than  unravel  the 
Knots  of  political  Refledions :  But  the  Evil 
is  not  to  be  remedied ;  and  fuch  is  the  boaft- 
ed  Liberty  of  the  Englijh  Prefs,  that  every 
free-born  Briton  has  a  Right  of  expofing 
himfelf  with  Impunity. 

Here  let  me  not  be  accufed  of  Arrogance 
or  Prefumption,  nor  endeavour  to  raife  my 
own  Fame  on  the  Ruins  of  another’s  Repu¬ 
tation. 
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tation.  I  profefs  myfclf  a  Novice  in  the  Art 
of  Writing ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  mine  will 
live  beyond  the  ul'ual  Date,  but  will  fink  into 
Oblivion  with  the  reft  of  my  Fraternity  ;  So 
that  when  I  profefs  I  exped  no  Continu¬ 
ance  to  my  Work,  nor  Fame  from  the  Pub¬ 
lication,  I  hope  my  Endavours  will  be  aferib- 
ed  to  a  Motive  not  unworthy  of  an  Englijl:- 
inctn.  for  if  any  Patriot  fliould  be  warmed 

by  my  Exhortations,  to  a  more  vigorous  Ex- 

\ 

ertion  of  his  Talents  for  the  good  of  his 
Country ;  my  End  is  fully  anfwered,  and  I 
ihall  remain  contented  with  that  K.eward  of 
my  Labours. 

To  explain  the  Word  Patriot,  I  {hall  ob- 
F-tve,  that  he  is  a  Charader  whom  the  Pad 
reverence,  and  the  Good  emulate ;  the  Pride 
and  Glory  of  every  Nation ;  who  drives  to 
fave  a  finking  State,  ,by  fubduing  foreign  or 
(what  is  more  critical)  by  withflanding  do- 
meftic  Enemies  :  The  one  effeded  by  Force 
of  Arms,  and  the  other  by  opposing  with  In¬ 
trepidity  the  Attacks  of  Corruption. 

A  Politician  is  one  whofe  Qualifications 
give  him  a  large  Infight  into  public  Affairs ; 
his  Attention  fliould  be  quick,  his  Compre- 
henlion  dear,  and  his  judgment  folid  and 


refined  ;  in  fhort,  he  ought  to  be  a  Man  every 
Way  formed  to  execute  what  the  Patriot  does 
by  Inclination  :  The  one  is  a  Patriot  in  The¬ 
ory,  the  other  a  Politician  in  Practice. 

Having  fixed  the  Ideas  of  the  two  Cha¬ 
racters,  we  find  it  is  no  Impofiibility  that 
they  fhould  fometimes  be  conneded,  altho* 
by  Moderns  efteemed  a  Paradox. 

If  this  is  allowed,  and  if  bright  and  refin¬ 
ed  Talents  are  joined  with  Solidity  of  Reafon- 
ing,  and  guided  by  true  difinterefted  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  ought  not  filch  a  Man  to  be  honoured 
and  regarded,  as  the  moft  conducive  to  the 
Prefervation  of  a  fickly  State  ? 

In  the  prefen t  Situation  of  our  Affairs,  that 
there  is  an  Occafion  for  the  Exertion  of  fuch 
patriot  Principles,  will  be  allowed,  I  fuppofe, 
without  Hefitation :  An  immenfe  national 
Debt,  a  long  and  unfuccefsful  War,  and  an 
ineftedual  Peace,  are  the  apparent  Caules  of 
a  latent  Difeafe. 

The  vifibh  Effects  are  the  innumerable 
Taxes  and  Burthens  on  the  People,  which 
rather  increafe  than  diminifh  under  this 

Ad - n.  I  would  not  here  be  under- 

ftood  as  condemning  them  for  new  and  un¬ 
common  Syflems.  We  have  leen  the  Con- 
dud;  of  their  Predecefibrs  produdive  of  the 

fame 
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lame  Inconveniencies,  and  the '  prefent 

Ad - n  Teem  only  following  their  Foot- 

fteps.  Not  that  I  am  of  Opinion,  their 
Errors  ought  at  any  Time  to  plead  Prefcrip- 
tion  and  Example.  But  is  it  not  more  ex- 
cufable  for  a  blind  Man  to  walk  upon  a  bea- 
en  Track,  through  ever  fo  dirty  a  Road  ; 
than  attempt  a  better  Way,  which  his  natu¬ 
ral  Defedt  renders  impoffible  to  find  ? 

Under  thefe  Circumftances  (bad  as  they 
are)  we  are  threatened,  by  a  Power  whom 
Policy  and  Arms  have  contributed  to  render 
formidable.  What  mult  we  oppofe  to  this  ? 
Muft  we  be  amufed  with  Negotiations,  and 
lofe  in  the  Cabinet  what  we  acquire  in  the 
Field?  No,  let  us  not  any  longer  depend  on 
fo  fallacious  a  Support.  Let  Refolution  and 
Conftancy  be  our  Weapons ;  thefe  we  can 
depend  upon,  thefe  muft  be  effectual.  Such 
did  our  Anceftors  employ,  when  France  her- 
felf  fubmitted  to  the  Arms  of  an  Edward  and 


a  Henry. 

But  though  at  this  Time  our  Conftitution 
is  fo  widely  different,  that  we  fhould  find  no 
general  Affiftance,  by  comparing  our  own 
with  remoter  Ages :  And  though  the  Con¬ 
duit  of  our  Anceftors  will  not  fuit  with  the 
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preient  Syftem  of  Affairs ;  yet  the  Ufe  of  a 
comparative  Hiftory,  is,  I  believe,  evident. 

i  he  giand  End  of  this  Branch  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  is,  that  we  may  affift  ourfelves  in  a 
Compai lion  \  cither  by  avoiding  the  Errors,  or 
by  taking  Advantage  of  the  good  Policy  of 
former  Times.  In  this  View,  there  is  not 
only  Pleafure  but  Profit,  arifing  from  an  hif- 
torical  Narration. 

Mr  Intention,  therefore,  was  to  chufe  a 
Iiiftory  adapted  to  my  Purpofe  ;  and  after 
fearching  the  different  Periods,  I  found  none 
fo  well  calculated  to  anfwer  my  Defign,  as 
that  of  the  Athenians  in  their  W ar  with  the 
Macedonians. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  fet  their  Miftakes  as 
a  Mark  by  which  we  may  ffeer  our  ConduCt, 
and  avoid  fplitting  on  their  Example.  This 
however,  cannot  be  effectually  compleated, 
without  ftating  the  Views  of  the  Antagonifts, 
and  obferving  how  the  Means  were  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Ends  deligned  by  the  feparate 
Parties. 

Athens  was  a  Republic  which  all  the  Ef¬ 
forts  of  a  popular  Faction  could  not  for  many 
Ages  enflave ;  but  their  Government  was 
much  altered  from  the  Time  when  their 
Anceftors  had  gained  the  Victories  of  Ma¬ 
rathon 
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rathon  and  Platcea :  Pericles  was  the  Man 
who  broke  the  "Balance  of  Power,  and  like 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England ,  deftroyed  the 
Influence  of  the  Nobility  by  a  more  equal 
Divifion  of  Wealth  and  Preferment.  Their 
Dominions  were  large  enough  to  have  op- 
pofed  Philip ,  and  their  Revenues  were  pro¬ 
portionable  :  Being  pofleiled  of  a  flouriffiing 
Kingdom  by  Right,  and  enjoying  Euboea 
by  Conqueft,  their  Influence  muft  neceflarily 
be  extenfive  ;  but  their  chief  Dependance 
was  on  their  foreign  Colonies,  which  fup- 
plied  them  with  the  Neceflaries  of  Life  ;  as 
England  is  from  the  American  Plantations. 
Notwithftanding  all  thcfe  Advantages  the 
People  were  degenerate;  they  were  vain* 
and  indolent ;  Vices  which  introduced  Cor¬ 
ruption  by  their  natural  Tendency,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  not  only  to  the  open,  but  the 
fecret  Attacks  of  every  Invader.  The  public 
Offices  were  diftributed  by  Cabal  and  In- 
tereft ;  thefe  were  the  Authors  of  Party- 
Zeal  and  Prejudice  ;  and  thefe  again  extend¬ 
ed  the  Influence  of  Corruption.  Their  for- 
mer  Profperity  had  opened  the  Way  to  Plea- 
fure ;  Senfuality  was  the  next  Step,  and  an 
indolent  Supinenefs  was  the  Confequence. 
Unwilling  to  fight,  even  for  their  own  Li- 
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berty,  they  employed  mercenary  Troops  in 
their  foreign  W ars ;  but  with  fo  bad  Succefs, 
that  their  Reputation  was  greatly  funk  in  the 
Opinion  of  their  Allies. 

The  better  Part  was  fenllble  of  this  Defi¬ 
ciency,  and  their  Eloquence  brought  the 
People  by  degrees  to  a  Senfe  of  their  Danger ; 
they  found  the  Deligns  of  Philip  to  be  fuch 
as  tended  to  the  Subverfion  of  Liberty  ;  they 
law  the  Neceffity  of  preferring  a  political  Ba¬ 
lance,  not  to  permit  the  Arms  of  one  to 
acquire  a  Dominion,  which  would  render 
the  whole  obnoxious  to  his  Invafion.  Such 
was  the  Opinion  of  the  wifeft  Counfellors  of 
Athens  ;  a  Maxim  confirmed  by  Experience, 
and  applicable  as  much  to  the  prefent  Times 
as  to  the  ancient  Syftern  of  Greece  or  Macedon. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  Cafe  our  own  :  Should 
not  we,  when  France  ihall  endeavour  by 
Force  or  Fraud  to  extend  her  Limits,  and  to 
fettle  a  Tyranny  over  the  allied  States  ;  Ihould 
not  wc,  I  again  repeat,  exert  that  Power  and 
Authority,  which  have  more  than  once  re¬ 
duced  her  Dominions  to  proper  Bounds  P 
Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  will  follow,  that 
Athens  undertook  a  juft  War,  when  fhe 
endeavoured  to  effe<ft  a  Diminution  of  the 
Strength,  and  put  a  ftop  to  the  Encroach¬ 
ments 
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ments  of  Philip.  The  Evil  became  certain 
not  barely  contingent. 

Nevertheless  her  Conduct  is  blameable 
in  many  Reipedts ;  and  in  rone  more  appa¬ 
rently  than  in  the  Indolence  and  Supinenefs, 
generated  by  that  oftentatious  Self-confidence, 
which  made  her  imagine,  that  the  Name  of 
Athens  carried  Victory  to  the  Side  fire  em¬ 
braced.  But  Philip  inftrudted  her  otherwife, 
and  was  found  equally  rcapable  of  fubduing 
by  War  as  by  Policy.  This  Monarch,  with 
the  moft  extenfive  Views  of  univerfal  Domi¬ 
nion,  had  a  Head  as  fit  to  defign  as  his<Heart 
.  was  willing  to  execute ;  his  Accomplilh- 
ments,  naturally  prodigious,  were  improved 
by  the  moll  arduous  and  intenfe  Applicati¬ 
on;  his  Courage  in  War,  and  his  Constancy 
in  purfuing  his  Aim,  were  remarkable ;  his 
unwearied  Care,  his  refined  Policy,  and  his 
encreafing  Power,  made  him  formidable  to 
the  moft  diftant,  and  courted  by  his  neigh¬ 
bouring  Powers.  But  his  Heart  was  as  dark 
and  deceitful,  as  his  Words  feemed  fair  and 
open ;  his  private  Intereft  was  preferred  to 
the  moft  folemn  Treaties ;  no  Oaths,  no  En¬ 
gagements  could  bind,  where  an  Evafion  of¬ 
fered  a  temporal  Advantage.  Such  is  Philip 
reprefented  by  Hiftorians  ;  and  in  the  Courfe 
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of  his  Affairs,  his  Actions  will  teftify  the 
Truth  of  thefe  Obfervations. 

Greece  was  divided  into  feveral  States,  the 
chief  Strength  of  which  confided  in  their 
Union ;  as  the  Power  of  England ,  and  its 
Allies,  fubfilts  by  that  indiffoluble  Connec¬ 
tion  of  Treaty. 

The  King  of  Macedon  was  a  common 
Enemy  to  them  all  in  general,  and  equal¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  fupplant  the  whole,  by 
fomenting  Divifions  or  adting  Hoftilities  a- 
gainft  fome,  and  laying  others  afleep  with 
falfe  Profeffions  of  Amity  and  Alliance.  He 
quickly  perceived  the  Athenians  were  the 
only  People  capable  of  putting  a  Stop  to  his 
Defigns  j  and  upon  attempting  to  crofs  Ther- 
mopyla ,  he  found  himfelf  effedtually  retarded 
by  a  Fleet  and  Army  ready  polled  to  guard 
that  important  Paffage. 

The  Straits  of  Fhermopylce  were  the  Bar¬ 
rier  between  Thebes  and  Macedonia ,  as  the 
Flemijh  Towns  were  the  Barrier  of  Holland 
and  France ;  and  it  behoved  as  much  the 
Athenians  to  infpedl  the  Motions  of  Philip, 
as  it  docs  England  to  have  a  watchful  Eye 
over  France  and  its  Adherents. 

A  Collation  of  Arms  was  concluded  on  by 
both  Sides,  and  a  Treaty  was  ratified,  which 

carried 
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carried  only  the  Appearance,  not  the  Reality 
of  a  lading  Peace :  for  Philip's  Conduct 
was  enough  to  convince  every  one,  that  his 
Intentions  were  no  farther  pacifick,  than 
fuitea  with  his  Convenience.  Yet  ever  fer¬ 
tile  in  Expedients,  his  Orators  perfuaded  the 
Athenians  that  he  meant  lincerelv,  while  his 
Actions  infringed  every  Article  of  the  Treaty 
he  had  fo  lately  fworn  to.  Such  is  Gallic 
Faith,  and  fo  far  it  may  be  relied  on  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Conl'cquence  ;  for  if  we  judge  of  Hi- 
ftory,  by  comparing  one  with  another,  we 
may  find  the  Treaties  with  France  (I  will 
not  particularize  any)  violated  as  foon  as 
formed,  and  fee  another  Philip  in  the  Heart 
of  every  Frenchman. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  Narrative  :  This  lad 
Truce,  which  may  be  fined  a  barrier  Treaty, 
was  broke  through  as  foon  as  concluded  on  ; 
Philip  taking  Advantage  of  the  Security  of 
Athens  broke  through  the  Limits,  and  ra¬ 
vaging  the  Allies  defiroved  their  Towns, 
difmantled  their  Citadels,  all  out  ol  Good¬ 
will  to  the  Athenians ,  and  the  Safety  of 
Greece  in  general. 

o 

Let  every  Englijhman ,  when  he  perufes 
thefe  Lines,  re-confider  the  Policy  of  Philip 
not  as  a  mere  Event  which  happened  above 
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Two  1  boufand  Years  ago,  but  as  that  which 
might,  nay  which  hath  been  Teen  in  the  late 
Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

not  every  Article  of  the  Peace  at  Ryf- 
wick,  Utrecht ,  or  Aix  la  Chapelle  circum¬ 
vented  by  Policy,  or  infringed  by  Violence? 
yet  while  our  Arms  have  laid  ftill,  how  oft 
have  the  Soothings  of  their  Ambafladors  re- 
ta‘  ded  all  our  Attempts,  or  deceived  us  with 
fpecious  Appearances  ?  Such  were  the  Re- 
marks  that  great  friend  to  public  Liberty 
Demojihenes  himfeli  made  at  the  Ratification 
of  the  Peace.  ‘  What,  (fays  he)  has  not 
£  Philip  done  to  recommend  himfelf  to  any 
1  of  the  Grecian  States,  rather  than  to  you  ? 
‘  Are  not  his  Views  larger  and  more  exten- 
‘  five  tnan  merely  affronting  you  ?  Yes !  But 
‘  having  univerfal  Subjection  in  his  Eye,  and 
‘  regardlefs  of  Law,  jufticc,  or  Equity  j  he 
knew  well  (O  my  infatuated  Countrymen) 
£  that  you  were  not  proper  Confederates  in 
fuch  an  Enterprize :  he  faw  too  plain  that 
‘  you-  as  F  riends  to  univerfal  Liberty,  both 
‘  from  the  Conftitution  of  Government,  and 
‘  y°ur  free  and  generous  Spirit,  would  be 
}  little  inclined  to  affift  the  Favourers  of  Sla- 
‘  very,  even  when  employed  againft  Enemies. 
On  the  contrary,  That  you  would  with 

‘  Violence 
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*  Violence  oppofe  all  Meafures,  that 
‘  might  tend  to  fuch  a  Conftquence.’  Such 
was  the  Opinion  of  the  greateft  Orator  and 
Statefman  that  ever  {hone  in  the  brightest 
Age  of  Learning  and  Science.  I  have  pre¬ 
served,  I  hope,  his  Sentiments,  although  I 
have  purpofely  avoided  a  literal  Tranflation, 
that  the  Parallel  might  be  more  plainly  dis¬ 
cerned.  But  let  it  be  allowed  to  purfue  the 
Orator  ftill  farther  :  ‘  Is  not  this,  he  exclaims, 
‘  a  Proof  of  the  higheft  Regard  and  Tefti- 
‘  mony  of  the  Veneration  he  pays  to  your 
‘  Generolity  ?  Yes ;  Philip  himfelf  owns, 
‘  that  no  private  Intereft  can  fway  you,  my 
‘  Countrymen,  to  accept  an  Equivolent  for 
‘  the  Slavery  of  your  Allies.’  Such  were 
the  Words  of  the  Athenian  Statefman. 

Let  thefe  Conliderations  move  us ;  the 
Danger  of  our  Neighbourhood  with  Philip,  in 
the  Moft  Christian  Majefty  of  this  Age,  is 
.  I  hope  plainly  feen  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
let  the  Supinenefs  and  the  wavering  Dilpofi- 
tion  of  our  Allies  convince  us  of  our  Impor¬ 
tance  ,  how  necelfary  it  is,  at  this  juncture, 
to  exert  our  Power  to  hinder  that  exorbitant 
Dominion  from  increafing  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  our  Laws,  our  Liberty,  which  it  plainly 
defigns  to  attempt. 


Having 
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Having  laid  down  thefe  Precautions, 
u  us  reft  awhile  to  defcribe  the  prefent 
Power  of  France ,  that  England  may  not  only 
difcern  the  Danger,  but  at  the  fame  Time 


guard  againll  it  with  timely  Care  and  Con- 
dud.  We  all  know  that  in  Extent  of  Coun¬ 


try,  France,  by  her  Incroachments  on  the 
neighbouring  States,  exceeds  any  whofe  Do¬ 
minions  are  near  enough  to  give  her  Um¬ 
brage  ;  here  Ihe  is  evidently  the  Superior  : 
Add  to  this,  if  we  refled  on  her  Lands 
abroad,  we  find  her  Settlements  flouriihinp- 

^  _  _  «  o 

m  Wealth  and  Plenty,  remitting  the  Conve- 
niencies  of  Life  to  their  parent  Country ;  and 
well  defended  from  foreign  Infults.  At 
home  we  fee,  it  is  true,  the  Commons  in  ex¬ 
treme  Poverty ;  but  the  Public  immenfely 
rich  ;  we  fee  the  People,  amidft  their  appa¬ 
rent  Mifery,  ftill  ready  to  facrifice  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes  for  the  Glory  of  their  Monarch: 
We  fee  them  tamely  fubmit  to  the  Oppreffion 
of  a  military  Force,  which  makes  all  Europe 
tremble  ;  we  fee  them  chearful,  under  a  Tv- 
ranny  which  they  can  never  exchange  for 
Freedom  ;  and  enriched,  with  the  Follies  of 
thofc  with  whom  they  have  Dealings.  In 
Policy  are  they  not  allowed  to  excel  ?  Are 

not 
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not  their  Generals  {killed  in  the  Art  of  War, 
beyond  thole  of  other  Countries  ? 

These  are  Points  I  leave  to  be  decided,  by 
thofe  whofe  Capacicy  may  enable  them  to 
determine  with  greater  Exa&nefs  :  But  this  I 
believe  is  granted,  that  the  King  of  France 
is  abfolute,  with  a  prodigious  military  Power, 
a  Country  full  of  People  read  y  to  obey  hip 
Call,  and  Revenues  capable  of  executing  any 
Project  which  the  moil  unbounded  Defire  of 
Glory  could  fugged:. 

Thus  I  have  aeferibed,  with  pretty  appa¬ 
rent  Truth,  the  State  of  our  Country  with 
Refped  to  its  Enemies :  But  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  farther,  let  us  draw  a  fhort  Parallel  of 
the  feperate  Hiftories,  to  preferve  Connec¬ 
tion  and  prevent  Obfcurity,  tire  too  general 
Fault  of  a  political  Treatife.  We  have  pur- 
fued  the  Narrative  down  to  the  lail  Peace,  as 
far  as  the  Comparifon  will  hold :  For  the 
enfuing  Part,  let  us  confiaer  their  Conduft 
with  Regard  to  what  may  happen,  rather 
than  with  an  Eye  to  pad  Events.  We  have 
feen  the  King  of  Macedony  though  feated  on 
a  Throne  environed  with  foreign  and  dome- 
dick  Enemies ;  yet  by  the  Inlinuations  of 
Policy,  and  Force  of  Arms,  repel  the  Attacks 
of  the  fmaller  States ;  and  lay  the  Sufpieions 
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of  others  afleep,  by  the  Arts  of  Perfuafion 
and  falfe  Profeffions  of  Peace  and  Friend¬ 
ship.  We  have  feen  the  Allies  of  Athens 
hariafled  with  the  Sword  of  \\rar  j  we  have 
feen  the  confederate  Cities  fold  for  Slaves  j 
we  have  feen  Olynthus,  Amphipolis ,  and  the 
reft  of  the  States,  perifh  by  the  Hand  and 
Deceit  of  Philip ;  was  not  Fhejfalia  fubjeded 
by  his  Flattery,  more  than  his  Arms  when 
under  the  Pretence  of  delivering  them  from 
Tyrants,  he  fomented  their  internal  Divifi- 
ons  ?  did  he  not  introduce,  by  degrees,  that 
Slavery  he  affeded  to  extirpate  ? 

Was  not  this  our  Cafe,  when  our  Allies 
were  plundered,  our  Armies  beaten,  our  fo¬ 
reign  Garrifons  fubdued  ?  Was  not  Flanders 
(a  Country  abounding  like  Fhejfalia  in 
Wealth  and  Plenty)  reduced  to  open  its 
Gates  to  the  Conquerors  ?  Was  it  not  fub¬ 
dued  more  by  the  Louis  d’Ors  of  France, 
than  the  Arms  of  Frenchmen  ?  And  when 
the  Treaty  was  concluded  on,  how  was  it 
ratified,  and  what  were  the  Articles  ? 

I  Ihall  avoid  a  Recital  difagreeable  to  the 
Ears  of  every  Englijlman ,  who  can  feel  for 
the  true  Good  of  his  Country.  But  the 
Peace  was  made  ;  and  both  Sides,  tired  with 
the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  a  deftrudive 

War, 
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W  ar,  which  ruined  the  Commerce  of  both 
Parties,  were  induced  to  fign  the  Treaty:  A 
Treaty  which  has  proved  an  Introduction  to 
frefh  Perfidy  and  Bafenefs  on  the  Side  of 
France ,  and  has  opened  a  large  Field  of 
Glory  to  England ,  if  fhe  can  fledfaftly  main¬ 
tain  her  Acquifitions,  and  preferve  by  Refo- 
lution  and  Fortitude,  what  the  French  would 
undermine  by  Venality  and  Corruption. 

Having  in  this  Manner  deduced  the 
Hiftory  of  the  laft  Peace,  let  us  review 
what  has  pad:  before  us,  that  we  may  not 
be  bewildered  in  the  Train  of  Ideas  which 
the  feparate  Hiftories  might  excite.  I  have 
hitherto  only  prepared  a  kind  of  Prologue 
to  the  Play  which  I  am  going  to  intro- 
troduce,  and  for  that  Reafon  would  defire 
the  Reader  to  confider  well  the  Characters  I 
have  given  of  Athens  and  Macedon,  that  he 
may  not  lofe  the  Connection  in  the  Narra¬ 
tive.  To  this  I  lhall  add  but  one  Reflection  ; 
that  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Nations,  I  mean 
the  collective  Body,  without  Reference  to  any 
particular  Perfons. 

We  left  Athens  juft  beginning  to  enjoy  a 
Peace,  the  Conditions  of  which  were  fuch,  as 
had  flie  been  in  a  flourifhing  Condition,  it 

D  would 
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would  have  been  dishonourable  for  her  to 
have  accepted ;  but  the  Treachery  of  the 
Confederates,  the  exhaufted  Revenues,  and 
above  all,  the  Divifions  in  her  own  Body, 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  Event. 

Their  Allies  were  either  unfaithful  to 
their  Engagements,  or  elfe  were  tampering 
with  Philip ;  either  betrayed  by  their  own 
Citizens,  or  through  a  weak  Timidity  were 
bartering  for  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  at  the 
Expence  of  their  Liberty. 

In  the  Number  of  thefe  were  the  *  Boeo¬ 
tians  ;  a  Nation  of  fo  heavy  a  Genius,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Groflhefs  and  Humidity  of 
the  Air,  as  to  become  a  proverbial  Expref- 
fion  ;  their  Situation  lay  convenient  for 
Trade;  but  low,  damp,  and  liable  to  In¬ 
undations  of  the  Sea.  They  were  a  Peo¬ 
ple  juft  in  their  private,  but  infincere 
with  Regard  to  public  Dealings  ;  their 
Parts  were  folid,  adapted  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  Friends  to  Liberty,  but  neither  Spe¬ 
cious  nor  penetrating ;  They  had  produced 
one  Commander,  who  had  preferved  their 
Freedom  ;  but  after  his  Death  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  alk  Affiftance  from  Athens ,  by 

whole 

*  The  Situation  of  Boiotia ,  fee  ms  not  very  unlike 
Holland* 
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whole  Aid  die  again  flourifhed  and  preferv  * 
cd  her  Dignity  :  A  Service  which  fhe  repaid 
with  the  higheft  Ingratitude ;  for  on  every 
Occafion  fhe  deceived  her  Allies,  and  made 
it  plainly  apparent,  that  if  Athens  was  not  be¬ 
trayed,  fhe  might  impute  it  rather  to  Imbe¬ 
cility  or  Cowardice,  than  to  the  Good-will  of 
the  Boeotians. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  a  Nation,  who, 
under  the  Influence  of  good  Commanders, 
had  extended  their  Power,  and  rendered 
themfelves  formidable  and  refpefted  :  Their 
Interefts  were  evidently  joined  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  fupprefs  the  growing  Power  of  Ma- 
cedon ,  fince  Lacedemonia  could  not  hand  it 
the  Liberty  of  Athens  was  invaded.  The 
People,  though  degenerate  from  their  Ance- 
flors,  were  grave,  foiid,  and  fententious ;  juft 
to  one  another,  but  cruel  to  their  Enemiej ; 
quick  to  conceive,  flow  to  execute ;  they  had 
not  the  fprightly  Imagination  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  but  excelled  them  in  Strength  of  rea  Ton¬ 
ing  and  Solidity  of  Judgment;  and  had  the 
Force  of  their  Arms  been  equal  to  their  Sen¬ 
timents,  they  would  have  been  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  Athenians  or  the  Macedo¬ 
nians. 

D  2  Such 
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Such  was  Lacedaemon  at  the  Time  of  the 
Peace  j  for  by  a  Succeffion  of  weak  Kings  it 
was  greatly  diminifhed  in  its  Authority  over 
the  reft  of  Greece ,  and  was  more  celebrated 
for  fpeaking  with  Judgment  than  acfting  with 
Wifdom  •  but  ftill  it  teemed  firmly  refolved 
to  exert  itfelf  to  expel  Philip ,  as  the  Oppofer 
of  publick  Liberty. 

Pi- c [fall a,  weak  in  itlelf,  and  incapable  of 
afiifting  others,  became  Slaves  to  Thebes  or 
Macedonia ,  as  either  prevailed. 

The  fmalier  Grecian  States  were  of  but 

little  Confequence ;  too  weak  to  refift,  yet 

unwilling  to  fubmit,  they  condemned  the 

Conduct  of  which  they  were  the  Praf li¬ 
fers. 

Sucti  were  the  Allies  of  Athens  againft  the 
Power  of  the  moft  politic  P  rince  in  Europe, 
whofe  Influence  was  much  more  extenfive 
than  his  Dominions ! 

The  Phoceans,  indeed,  were  engaged  by 

a  ftridt  Bond  of  Alliance  to  affift  them  5  but 

what  could  be  expefted  from  a  Nation  fo 

opprefled  with  the  moft  dreadful  Calami¬ 
ties  ? 


,  "PHE  Argtves  and  Mejjenians  hung  waver¬ 
ing  in  the  Balance  of  Philip  or  the  allied 

States 
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States,  in  order  to  throw  themfelves  into  the 
rifing  Scale. 

In  this  Light  we  fee  the  confederate 

i 

not  amfting,  but  growing  jealous 
ot  the  Athenian  Power,  which  it  was 
their  Intereft  to  have  cheriflied  and  pro¬ 
tected. 

But  amidfl  all  thefe  difcouraging  Circutn- 

ftances,  Athens  itill  held  up  her  Head  ;  the 
mourned  the  Peace  die  had  concluded,  yet 
was  refolved  not  to  be  the  fir  ft  to  infringe 
the  Treaty:  Some  peftilent  Orators  were  rath 
enough  to  propofe  fuch  Violences  ;  but  their 
Advice  was  over-ruled  by  the  wifer  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  particularly  Demojlh cries,  who,  in 
an  Oration  compofed  for  that  Purpofe,  ufed 
invincible  Arguments  to  prove  the  Truth  of 
his  Afiertion.  Thefe  Arguments  are  drawn 
r  from  the  Neceffities  of  their  Allies, 
their  own  timid  Condudt,  and  their  fubmiffive 
Courtfliip  of  Philip  :  ‘  But  Bill  (fays  that 
excellent  Statefman)  fliould  we  fubmit  to 
‘  farther  Difadvantages  ?  No  certainly  :  The 
Truce  is  made,  and  we  have  iworn  to  ob- 
‘  ferve  Articles j  but  fliould  Philip  any 
moie  violate  that  Peace,  he  becomes  the 
Agreflor,  and  the  Allies  can  no  longer  he 
£  pleafed  with  a  General  whofe  Condudt 
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<  f  gives  them  fuch  Caufe  for  Sufpicion  :  In 
c  this  Cafe,  they  mult  join  with  you  thro* 
c  Policy,  to  avoid  a  general  Oppreflionf 

Such  were  the  Arguments  Demojlhenes 
made  Ufe  of;  and  the  Macedonian  foon  fup- 
plied  him  with  a  plaulible  Reafon  for  com¬ 
mencing  Hoffcilities. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians 
drew  a  efeat  Part  of  their  Wealth  from  their 

o 

foreign  Colonies,  which  not  only  conftituted 
the  Strength  of  their  Revenues,  but  were 
neceffary  Checks  on  the  neighbouring  States, 
and  a  vaft  Acceffion  of  Power  to  their  own 
Republic :  T  hey  knew  their  Importance,  and, 
by  powerfully  fupporting  them  with  Forces 
and  Soldiers,  convinced  their  Enemies  what 
a  Value  they  placed  on  their  Trade,  and  how 
far  they  imagined  their  political  Intereft  was 
connected  with  their  commercial  Advan¬ 
tages. 

Philip  was  too  clear  fighted  not  to  difeern 
their  Views,  and  with  the  fame  Ardour  re- 
folved  to  gain  by  Conepieft,  what  they  had 
determined  to  defend  to  the  utmoft  Extie- 
mity.  Such  was  their  Situation  at  the  Time 

of  the  Peace. 

He  had  before,  taken  many  Places  in 

Thrace  from  the  Athenians ,  with  an  Inten¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  fettling  his  Troops  behind  their 
foreign  Colonies,  and  by  Degrees  incroaching 
upon  all  their  Lands  and  Pofleflions ;  which 
mail  ruin  their  Commerce,  and  bring  them 
to  whatever  Terms  of  Peace  he  fhouid  chufe 
to  impofe.  He  made  a  Pretence  indeed  of 
Ihewing  a  Kind  of  Right,  but  this  was  fo 
very  frivolous  and  trifling,  that  Philip  him- 
felf,  though  Maher  of  the  greateft  Art,  and 
capable  of  rendering  the  moil  trivial  Cir- 
cumftances  ufeful,  had  but  little  Dependance 
on  any  Thing  but  Force.  To  this  he  applied 
his  Thoughts,  and  began  with  ravaging  the 
Lands,  and  deftroying  the  Towns,  in  the 
upper  Country,  imagining  perhaps  that  the 
Athenians  would  again  be  loothed  with  his 
Profeflions  of  Alliance  and  Friendfhip. 

But  herein  Philip  himfelf  was  deceived  ; 
for  Diopithes ,  the  Commander  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Forces  in  thofe  Parts,  looking  upon  this 
Conduct  of  the  Macedonian  in  its  true  Light, 
and  confcious  that  the  Republic  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  fo  fpirited  and  at  the  fame  Time  fo 
juft  a  Reprifal,  fuddenly  enters  Thrace,  and 
makes  the  Subjects  of  Macedon  fuffer  the 
fame  Evils  they  had  inflicted  upon  his 
Friends  and  Allies. 

Philip 
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Philip  being  employed  with  all  his  Forces 
in  a  different  War,  was  obliged  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  Remonftrances  by  Letter,  which 
he  gave  the  Athenians  with  Profufion.  That 
the  Letteis  fliould  be  lent  and  received,  is 
no  way  ftrange ;  but  that  they  fhould  be  near 
taking  Effeft,  is  undoubtedly  furprizing  :  Yet 
fuch  was  the  venal  Difpofition  of  the  Orators 
at  that  *1  unc,  that  many  were  found  v\(ho 
would  have  brought  Diopithes  to  a  Trial  •  as 
if  his  Defence  of  the  Country  and  Colonies, 
was  a  Crime  worthy  of  Death  :  The  only 
Difficulty  in  Difpute,  was  whether  he  ought 
to  have  begun  the  War  without  a  formal 
Declaration. 

Demojlhenes  was  his  Advocate,  who, 
mounting  the  Tribunal  of  Harangues-,  em¬ 
ployed  the  Force  of  his  Rhetoric,  not  more 
in  defending  Diopithes ,  than  in  accufing 
Philip  of  the  Violation  of  Treaty  :  ‘  For  if, 

‘  fays  that  accomplifhed  Orator,  Philip  is  not 
*  in  Motion  with  Iris  Forces,  or  if  he  does 
‘  not  invade  your  Allies ;  or  if  he  does  not 
1  privately  negotiate  to  procure  you  Enemies, 

‘  and  if  he  withholds  no.Places  contrary  to  the 
1  reaty,  let  us  then  obferve  the  Peace  :  But 
‘  if  it  is  undeniable  that  Philip  has  noto'ri- 
‘  oufly  infringed  every  Article,'  even  long 

*  before 
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4  before  the  Departure  of  Diopithes ;  (who 
'  is  now  charged  with  Beginning  the  War) 

4  if  he  has  excited  the  reft  of  Greece  to  com- 
4  me  nee  Hcftiiidesagainft  you ;  who  will  aflert, 

4  that  Peace  or  War  is  in  our  Choice  ?  Force  to 
4  force  is  the  only  Meafure  we  have  left ;  un- 
4  lefs  we  content  ourfelves  with  the  Suppoli- 
c  tion  that  Philip  is  not  at  War  ;  while  theCita- 
4  del  of  Athens  remains  unmolefted.’  And  in  a- 
notherPlace:  ‘If  wedilbandourForces,  what 
4  fhall  we  do  when  he  invades  thofe  Coun- 
4  tries  ?  Why,  we  will  accufe  Diopithes : 

4  What  then  ?  We  will  fend  Affiftance.  But , 
4  what  if  the  Winds  fhould  prevent  their  fail- 
4  ing  ?  Then  we  will  truft  that  Philip  will 
4  not  invade  us. — O  Athenians ,  would  not 
4  Philip  himfelf  wilh  that  you  might  reafon 
4  fo  abfurdly.’  He  concludes  with  the 
ftrongeft  Exhortations,  rather  to  approve 
than  condemn  his  Conduct,  to  enlarge  his 
Command  rather  than  dilband  his  Forces, 
Whether  or  not  this  Advice  was  ftridtly  fol¬ 
lowed  we  are  uncertain ;  but  the  Truth  of 
his  Arguments  is  too  evident  to  be  farther 
explained. 

However  from  what  has  been  faid,  thisln- 
ference  may  be  drawn  ;  that  fometimes  it  is 
allowable  to  begin  a  War  without  a  formal 
Declaration,  E  Philip 


Philip ,  after  this,  turning  his  Views  to 
Policy  rather  than  Force,  employed  all  his 
Agents  in  Peloponnefus ,  endeavoured  to 
lubvert  their  Councils,  and  by  his  winning 
Behaviour  almoft  perfuaded  the  States,  to 
believe  his  Caufe  the  moft  juft  and  equitable : 
nay,  if  the  Rhetoric  of  Demojlhenes  had  not 
removed  the  Imprefdons  his  Offers  had  made 
on  their  Hearts,  he  would  have  feized 
the  Whole,  without  enduring  the  Labour  of 
a  lingle  Campaign. 

But  Providence  determining  otherwife, 
the  Eloquence  of  one  Man  overweighed  the 
Power  of  Philip ,  although  united  with  the 
Terror  of  his  Army. 

Being  baffled  in  this  Negotiation,  he  turn¬ 
ed  his  Thoughts  to  Euboea,  an  Ifland  which 
lay  conveniently  fituated  for  diftreffing  Attica : 
as  he  had  before  attempted  the  Place  with¬ 
out  Succefs,  he  failed  not  at  this  Time  to 
employ  every  artificial  Machinery  of  Politicks 
to  win  over  the  People  to  his  Intereft ;  bribed 
Priefts,  worked  on  their  Superftition,  and  by 
the  all-potent  Effluence  of  Gold  opened  every 
Fortrefs,  and  gave  a  ready  Inlet  to  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  to  enflave  the  Country.  Yet  even 
then  was  si  them  fo  infatuated,  as  to  believe 
that  his  Defigns  tended  not  to  the  Damage 

of 
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of  Greece ,  or  that  they  endangered  Attica  in 
particular  ;  which  they  ought  to  have  appre¬ 
hended,  not  more  from  the  Troops  of  Phi¬ 
lip ,  than  the  Difpofition  of  the  Inhabitants 

of  Euboea. 

The  Euboeans  were  generally  in  Extremes, 
cither  Patriots  or  Traitors ;  of  a  volatile  Tem¬ 
per  inclined  to  Profufion  and  Luxury ; 
changeable,  haily,  yet  generous  and  fincere 
when  attached  to  a  Particular ;  being  pafiio- 
nate  and  adting  with  Violence,  their  Enmi¬ 
ties  were  dangerous  but  not  lafting ;  Indo¬ 
lence  was  the  general  Fault  of  the  meaner 
Sort,  which  betrayed  them  unavoidably  into 
Poverty;  yet  this  was  perhaps  encouraged 
by  the  Athenians  fupplying  themfelves  with 
Neceflaries  from  other  Places.  Befides,  as 
the  Illand  was  held  by  a  kind  of  right  of 
Conqueft,  the  Inhabitants,  might  perhaps 
imagine  themfelves  under  too  much  Sub¬ 
jection  ;  a  Sufpicion  without  Doubt  foment¬ 
ed  by  the  Arts  of  thofe  whofe  Intereft  it  was 
to  fow  Divifions  in  the  Eland.  Thefe  con¬ 
current  Circumftances  made  them  an  eafy 
Prey  to  Philip  and  his  Artifices ;  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Eland  with  fuflicient  Troops,  and 
dismantling  the  moft  important  FortrelTes, 

E  2  fettled 
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fettled  a  kind  of  Tyranny  over  the  conquer- 

ed  Towns. 

PIe  would  have  iubdued  the  Remainder,  * 
had  not  the  Athenians  been  fpirited  up  to 
i  Uu  a  General,  whofe  Conduct  forced  the 
Macedonians  to  give  up  their  Conquefts,  and 
recovered  the  Whole  which  they  loft. 

Pimip  again  difappointed,  had  recourfe  to 
another  Piojeft,  which  muft  have  ruined 
Athens ,  had  the  Succefs  been  equal  to  the 
Deftgn.  This  was  to  deftroy  the  Supplies 
by  which  that  State  in  a  great  Meafure  fub- 
lifted  ;  by  attacking  the  Source  from  whence 
they  ft  owed. 

Attica  being  in  itfelf  an  unfruitful  Soil, 
had  all  its  Corn,  with  a  great  Quantity  of 
other  Provifions  tranfmitted  to  them  from 
P emit  bus  and  Byzantium  :  for  which  in  Re¬ 
turn  they  were  enriched  bv  the  Athenians  fo 

r 

much,  that  the  Prosperity  of  the  one  was  in- 
feparable  from  the  Welfare  of  the  other  ;  fo 
united  were  they  in  Intereft,  both  for  De¬ 
fence  and  Commerce. 

The  Athenians  faw  the  Dangers;  but 
what  could  the  Republic  attempt,  when  di¬ 
vided  by  Fadtion  and  headed  by  Leaders  unfit 
for  the  Command  of  Armies.  Yet  there  are 
I  imes  when  even  the  Populace  can  diicern 

the 
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the  Truth,  and  form  a  Judgment  equal  to 
the  moll  able  Politicians.  This  was  fuch  a 
Time  ;  the  whole  Adembly,  agitated  with 
Paffion,  and  all  the  Incentives  poffible  to  ex¬ 
cite  their  Courage,  decreed  Forces  to  be 
fent  to  the  Colonies  abroad,  equal  to  the 
Danger  which  threatened  them.  They  were 
fenfible  of  their  Importance,  and  willingly 
decreed  Afliilance  ;  yet  Party  Spirit  and 
f1  adtion  pi  evaded  fo  far,  that  Chares  was 
chofe  to  a  Share  in  the  Command.  This  Athe¬ 
nian  was  exactly  the  Man,  whom  Philip 
himfelf  would  have  wilhed  for  to  guide  the 
Enemies  Councils:  vainly  oifentatious  of  his 
military  Skill,  yet  compleatly  ignorant;  he 
deceived  not  only  the  People,  but  himfelf, 
by  a  fond  Imagination,  that  he  was  capable 
of  adting  as  a  General.  Prodigal  to  Excefs 
in  felfifh  Luxury,  fordidly  avaritious  • 
he  became  defpifed  by  the  Allies  and  his 

own  Troops ;  bytbeformerforhisRapine,  and 
by  the  latter  for  his  Incapacity.  From  fuch 
a  General  little  could  be  expected,  but  even 
lefs  was  performed  ;  and  their  Affairs  would 
have  greatly  declined,  had  not  Phocion  at 
this  dangerous  Criiis  retrieved  the  Honour  of 
the  Republic,  and  obliged  Philip  to  relin- 
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quifh  an  Advantage,  which  his  Arms  and 
Valour  had  well-nigh  acquired. 

This  Hero,  whofe  Character  we  (hall 
briefly  draw,  had  every  natural  Accomplifh- 
ment  to  form  a  General ;  yet  through  his 
Referve  and  modeft  Behaviour,  had  been  fel- 
dom  preferred  to  the  Command.  He- was 
Ready  and  firm ;  deliberate  in  his  Refoluti- 
ons  but  quick  to  execute :  ftedfaftly  uncor¬ 
rupt,  eafy,  and  polite  in  his  Behaviour; 
charming  his  own  Soldiers,  and  the  Allies, 
by  his  Sweetnefs  of  Temper,  and  the  Mild- 
nefs  of  his  Carriage,  his  Valour  in  War  in- 
difputable  but  his  Condudl  Rill  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  admired  for  his  Abilities  in  Peace 
as  much  as  War ;  a  happy  Negotiator  and 
an  excellent  Politician.  Such  was  Phocion  ! 
who  now  affumed  the  Command ;  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  World  how  much  Regard  fhould 
be  had  to  the  Character  of  a  General,  who 
is  lent  abroad  as  a  Reprefentative  of  the 
People;  or  at  leaft  of  the  Adminiflration. 

To  pafs  a  juft  Encomium  on  this  Com¬ 
mander,  we  fhould  refledt  on  the  Prejudice 
the  Allies  muft  have  received  againft  the 
Athenians  by  the  Conduct  of  Chares ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Difcouragement  which  muft 
follow  by  thofe  Difappointments ;  and  how 
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the  Spirits  of  the  Enemy  muft  be  elated  by 
their  Defpondence. 

In  this  View  we  fhall  find  him  fhine  with 
a  more  diftinguifhed  Luftre :  for  what  Ta- 
!  lents  muft  be  required,  to  recover  the  Af¬ 
fections  of  Allies  fo  juftly  alienated  by  fo 
injurious  a  Treatment?  Yet  Phocion  execu¬ 
ted  not  only  that,  but  with  many  fignal  De¬ 
feats  obliged  the  Macedonian  to  recede  from 
his  Conquefts,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
Athenians ,  with  a  good  Leader,  were  ftiil 
capable  of  reducing  Philip. 

Again  difapointed  yet  not  difcouraged, 
he  has  recourfe  to  Policy,  and  waits  the  Event 
with  Patience :  thefe  were  the  proper  Wea¬ 
pons  of  the  Macedonian ,  at  which  his  Dex¬ 
terity  was  the  mofl  remarkable.  At  this  pre- 
fent  Juncture  then  it  behoved  the  Athenians 
more  particularly  with  all  pofiibie  Dilligence 
to  withftand  his  fecret  Attacks,  not  to 
fink  into  an  indolent  Supinenefs,  nor  be  ela¬ 
ted  with  their  Profperity.  They  had  Reafon 
to  imagine  the  Siege  of  Perinthus  and  By¬ 
zantium  an  open  Declaration  of  War ;  and 
while  their  Troops  were  regaining  the  Set¬ 
tlements  in  Thrace.,  their  Privateers,  by 
cruizing  along  the  Coaft  of  Macedon ,  and 
feizing  their  trading  Vefiels,  greatly  diftrefled 
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die  Enemy,  and  threw  Philip  into  fo  per¬ 
plexed  a  Situation  that  he  fued  for  Peace, 
and  made  Offers,  as  flattering  in  Appearance, 
as  falle  in  Reality.  Thefe  were  rejected  by 
Demofthcnes ,  and  the  Projedt  overturned,  by 
the  immediate  Concurrance  of  the  People 
with  the  Sentiments  of  their  Orator.  Yet 
ever  fertile  in  Invention,  this  artful  Politician, 
who  had  fpread  Corruption  through  all  the 
States,  by  Means  of  his  Emiflaries,  nowbegan 
to  pradffe  it  more  univerfally,  and  to  negieft 
no  Precaution  which  might  fecure  him  the 
Confidence  of  the  leading  Demagogues.  Thefe 
were  the  Hinges  on  which  his  Project  turn¬ 
ed  :  he  well  knew  that  Thebes  and  Thejfalia 
would  unite  to  oppofe  his  Paffage,  if  he 
feemed  to  aft  only  for  his  private  Relentment, 
and  not  for  the  common  Good.  To  accom— 
plifh  his  grand  Defign  he  'had  Recourfe  to 
his  Emiflaries,  who  being  well  paid  for  the 
prefent,  and  promifed  more,  executed  his 
Orders  with  the  greatefl:  Alacrity. 

The  Locriatis  a  ftnall  State  in  Greece , 
had  plowed  fome  Church-lands  which  the 
Priefts  of  Apollo  pretended  belonged  to  them 
alone.  The  Superftition  of  the  People  had 
before  raffed  a  War,  concerning  the  Privi¬ 
lege  of  fweeping  the  Temple,  which  had 
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given  Philip  an  Opportunity  of  Seizing  the 
Streights  of  Phcrmopyla ?,  and  he  only  wanted 
a  like  Event  to  put  him  in  Poffeffion  of 
Greece.  This  they  fupplicd  him  with,  when 
they  began  a  War  for  a  few  paltry  Acres. 

The  Advantage  that  Philip  gained  by  the 
abovementioned  War,  ought  to  have  deter¬ 
red  them  from  entering  on  another ;  but 
the  Amphyttyons ,  which  was  the  general 
Council  of  the  States,  declared  War;  War 
rhuft  be  had;  and  War  was  declared  with 
the  Locriam.  ■ 

The  Confederates  having  wafted  their 
Strength  in  vain,  by  weakening  each  other 
without  deciding  the  Victory,  were  obliged 
for  awhile  to  be  at  Peace,  and  to  fit  down 
contented  with  their  LolTes. 

At  this  Time  Mfchines  was  fent  to  the 
general  Council ;  a  Man  whofe  Eloquence 
and  natural  Accomplishments  were  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  Wickedneis  of  his  Heart, 
and  his  infatiable  Avarice  ;  He  had  borne  a 
conliderable  Office  in  Athens ,  and  deceived 
many  by  the  Specioufnefs  of  his  Appearance, 
and  outward  Profeffions  ;  being  defied  an 
Embaffador  to  the  States  from  the  Republic, 
and  having  received  a  large  Bribe  from 
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Philip ,  he  was  the  more  capable  of  affifting 
him,  as  his  pretended  Zeal  had  made  him 
the  lefs  fufpedted  of  fo  artful  a  Villainy. 
Having  then  expatiated  on  the  Sacrilege,  and 
fhewn  the  Neceffity  of  revenging  the  Inl'ult, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  LofTes  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  their  Incapacity  of  terminating 
the  War  without  foreign  Affiftance. 

Having  introduced  thefe  Arguments  with 
all  imaginable  Delicacy,  he  propofed  Philip 
of  Mace  don  as  one  adapted  to  their  Purpofe  ; 
and  covered  the  Danger  with  fuch  delulive 
Ornaments,  that  the  Amply  El  ions,  deceived 
by  the  mere  Power  of  Sounds,  conferred 
to  their  own  Slavery,  and  introduced  an 
Army  into  the  Heart  of  Greece. 

Philip ,  when  he  heard  the  Decree,  the 
End  and  Completion  of  all  his  Hopes  and 
Willies,  levied  fome  Forces  inftantly,  and 
palling  the  Straights,  without  concerning 
himfelf  as  before,  with  the  Church  Quarrels, 
haftily  feized  on  the  moil  important  Fortrefs 
of  Greece ,  from  whence  he  might  awe  the 
whole,  and  either  enflave  the  States  or  bring 
tnem  to  fuch  a  Level  that  they  might  be 
no  longer  a  Check  to  his  Defigns, 
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The  Effect  was  for  the  mod  Part  fuch  as 
he  could  have  expended  ;  Greece  dared  not 
move  to  oppol'e  his  Steps,  but  in  a  dread  Ado- 
nifhment  at  his  Progrefs  looked  on,  and  in 
Silence  waited  for  the  Determination  of  her 
Fate. 

0 

In  the  midd  of  this  general  Defpondence, 
Athens  dill  dr e wed  a  Spirit  worthy  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  Fate,  had  Ihe  been  guided  by  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  the  wifed :  But  thofe  factious  De~ 
claimers,  the  very  Pefts  of  Society  and  the 
Dedrudtion  of  popular  Ademblies,  had  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Government  every  Man  ca¬ 
pable  of  commanding  :  The  unhappy  Effect 
of  too  much  Liberty. 

Demofthenes,  however,  could  dill  with  his 
Eloquence  be  of  Service  to  the  Country  :  He 
it  was,  who  inlpired  the  Thebans  with  fuch 
Warmth  and  Ardour  for  .Liberty,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Artifices  of  Philip’s  Embaffadors, 
nor  their  natural  Timidity,  could  withdand. 
This  was  a  Conduct  worthy  of  Liberty  itfelf ; 
to  adilt  the  States  almod  againd  their  Will, 
and  to  attempt  the  Deliverance  of  Greece  al¬ 
mod  unadided. 

With  Regard  to  the  Event,  the  bad  Suc- 
cefs  was  owing  entirely  to  Faction  and  Partv- 
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Spirit ;  for  3iad  the  Generals  in  Battle, 
fliewn  the  fame  Condud;  as  the  Citizens 
Ihewed  Ardour  and  Courage.  Greece  would 
have  been  delivered,  and  not  enflaved  on  the 
decifive  Plains  of  Chceronea. 

jt  et  Inch  was  her  Fate,;  Philip  triumph?, 
ed  over  Liberty,  and  the  unhappy  Con dudt 
of  the  Confederates  became  a  lading  Ex¬ 
ample  to  fucceeding  Ages,  to  drew  how  far 
Party-Zeal  and  Prejudice  is  conducive  to  the 
Ruin  of  a  Republic. 

Thus  I  have  touched  upon  the  principal 
Periods  of  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  Hi- 
dories,  with  all  poffible  Concifenefs:  Some 
may  perhaps  imagine,  that  1  have  affedted 
an  Obfcurity  of  Stile,  and  would  have  more 
underftood  than  expreded.  But  to  clear  all 
Doubts  that  may  arife,  if  any  Sufpicion  of  that 
kind  fhould  be  objected ;  I  declare,  that  I 
look  upon  Perfpicuity  in  writing  to  be  of  fo 
jnefti triable  a  Value,  that  any  one  who  claims 
tne  Name  of  Author,  ought  to  rejedf  the 
Charms  of  Eloquence,  or  the  mere  Pomp 
of  Words ;  if  by  that  Means  he  can  throw 
any  more  light  on  his  Performance. 
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•  .  '  * 
But  it  is  now  Time  to  addreis  myfelf  to 

thofe  who  have  not  mistaken  my  true  Mean¬ 
ing,  but  imagine  that  my  only  intention  was 
to  draw  a  Parallel  between  the  Hiftories, 
that  I  might  the  eaher  convince  thole  to 
whom  I  dedicate  this  T reatiie,  how  far  the 
Danger  has  already  proceeded,  and  warn 
them  by  my  Exhortations,  to  retard  its  Pro- 
grefs. 

Here  an  Objection  may  be  flatted,  I  con- 
fefs,  that  as  the  Government  of  Athens,  and 
the  Conftitution  of  England \  are  fo  widely 
different,  the  Companion  will  not  hold  al¬ 
together  ;  and  fo  conlequently  this  Hi  dory 
cannot  with  any  jultice  be  given  as  a  Paral¬ 
lel  ;  And  if  the  Circumliances  are  not  agree- 

O 

able  the  one  with  the  other,  then  the 
Force  of  the  Arguments  will  fall  to  the 
Ground. 

My  Anfwer  to  this  will  be  :  I  grant  the 
Difference  of  their  Government ;  but  deny 
the  Conciunon,  becaufe  I  have  only  traced 
their  Ccndud,  without  deferibin?  their  Me- 

O 

foods  of  governing.  I  grant  alio  that  my 
Dciign  will  be  effectually  deftroved,  if  the 
Fads  fhould  not  bear  a  due  Corrcfpondence, 

~ - But  let  the  Fads  therefore  fpeak  for 

themfelves. 
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Our  prefent  Government  is  by  the  Majo¬ 
rity  of  the  Nation,  thought  fo  excellent,  and 
fo  harmonioufly  connected,  that  it  would  be 
depreciating  its  Merit,  to  compare  it  with  any 
other  in  prefent  or  former  Ages :  Yet  even 
this  may  be  deftroyed  by  Faction,  Party-Zeal, 
and  inteftine  Jars.  With  thefe  alone,  lhall 
I  compare  it  to  the  Athenian  Republic  ;  and 
I  with  I  could  fay  with  Juftice,  that  even 
here  it  would  not  bear  a  Comparifon. 

We  have  feen  how  rival  Parties  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  Chares  to  the  Command  ;  how  Cor¬ 
ruption  prevailed  in  the  public  Council,  and 
how  the  Orators  would  have  perfuaded  the 
P eople  that  the  moft  flagrant  A£ts  of  Philip ’s 
Injuftice,  were  done  out  of  Kindnefs  and 
Good-will. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  infinuate  that  any  of 
our  illuflrious  Senate  are  venal ;  but  if  there 
fhouldbe  fome  few,  there  ftill  remains  aNum- 
ber  impregnable  to  the  Attacks  of  Philip’s 
Louis  d’Ors,  and  fufficient  to  over-ballance 
the  corrupted  Divifion.  Yet  this  will  little 
avail,  while  in  the  rival  Parties  of  our  De- 
mojlhenes  and  Af chines,  we  fee  Prejudice  pre¬ 
vail  over  judgment. 
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A  Union  fliould  then  be  effedted,  fince  by 
ihefe  mutual  Animofities  we  forward  the  In¬ 
trigues  of  our  Enemies  :  Would  they  not  at 
any  Price  fow  Divisions  among  our  Councils, 
while  they  infenfibly  aggrandized  their  own 
Dominion,  and  left  the  rival  Parties  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  foie  Satisfaction  that  they  had  been 
made  the  Dupes  of  France  ?  Then  we  may 
boaffc  we  have  made  a  Peace,  and  procured  a 
prefent  Repofe,  that  we  may  be  afterwards 
Slaves  to  Perpetuity :  This  is  a  melancholy 
Reflection  !  But  for  the  Truth,  let  me  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Hiftory  I  have  juft  recited ;  let  us 
compare  the  FaCts,  and  then  judge  of  the 
Confequence. 

When  the  Peace  was  proclaimed  through¬ 
out  all  the  Dominions  of  the  European 
Powers,  each  Side  feemed  to  lament  their 
hard  Conditions,  as  if  none  had  been  a 
Gainer  :  But  France  was,  and  fine  alone  ;  to 
witnefs  her  Incroachments,  her  numerous 
Invafions,  her  frequent  Campaigns,  in  which 
fhe  never  loft  any  confiderable  Advantage, 
but  gained  many :  we  fhall  find  her  Power 
extended  beyond  its  former  Limits,  in  a  very 
large  Degree ;  we  fhall  find  her  politic  Con¬ 
duct  to  be  fuch  that  her  Acquifitions  were 
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certain,  and  what  fhe  was  to  furrender  !ef-- 

fened  only  the  Shadow  of  her  Power,  while 
*  ' 

the  Subftance  was  left  entire  and  undimi- 

niflied. 

In  ok  let  it  be  deemed  a  Falfity  to  aflert, 

J  J 

that  the  Power  ot  the  French  is  larger  finee 
the  Peace,  than  it  was  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  late  War.  No  iurelv,  lays  an 
Englijhman ,  their  Influence  over  us  is  great¬ 
ly  leffened  by  the  Demolition  of  Dunkirk  : 
Dunkirk  is  demolifhed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrechi,  and  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  Atx^ 
la-iihapelle :  Well,  if  we  fuppofe  it  is  fo,  I 
would  ain  know  what  difference  a  few  Baf- 
tions  ccuid  make  in  the  politic  Syftem  of 
Europe:  But  let  this  over  fanguine  Patriot 
but  pafs  over  the  Water,  and  fee  how  this 
gres  l  Demolition  has  been  repaired  ;  he  will 

there  behold  every  Artifice  which  Fortifica- 

* 

tion  will  fupply,  to  render  a  Place  impreg¬ 
nable  :  Yet  England  may  reft  fecure>  be- 
caufe  Dunkirk  is  demolifhed  ! 

a 

Bu  r  even  tliefe  Politicians,  fo  fecure  of 
Peace,  are  at  aLofs  how  to  account  for  their 
C  rndudt  in  the  Wejl-Indum  Colonies,  and 
by' their  Silence  feem  to  confefs  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  particular  Explanation.  With  Re- 
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gard  to  their  Importance,  I  have  fo  often  in 
this  Work,  and  fo  ftrongly  expreffed  myfelf 
on  that  Head,  as  to  render  a  farther  Repre- 
fentation  needlefs  ;  and  only  refer  thofe  who 
are  defirous  to  be  better  inftruCted,  to  a  late 
publifhed  Pamphlet  entitled,  “  Reflections 
“  on  the  Importance  of  our  American  Plan- 
“  tations.” 

T he  French  Conduct  appears  here  in  its ' 
true  Light ;  their  fecret  and  deceitful  PraCti- 
fes  with  the  Indian  Chiefs,  their  alienating 
the  AffeCtions  of  the  Natives  by  their  cun¬ 
ning  Treatment,  their  unjuft  Encroachments 
during  the  Time  when  the  moft  folemn 
Treaty  fublifted  ;  all  prove  the  firft  Infringe¬ 
ment  of  Peace  to  be  on  the  Side  of  France , 
and  not  of  England. 

What  then  could  a  maritime  State  at¬ 
tempt  for  her  own  Defence  ?  Is  not  a  na¬ 
val  Armament  the  only  proper  Bulwark  to 
refill  Invaders  ?  And  if  fo,  may  not  that 
State,  when  attacked,  make  Ufe  of  thefe 
Arms  ?  But  England  has  been  attacked  ;  and 
if  that  is  allowed,  the  Confequence  is  too 
plain  to  be  more  particularly  expreffed. 

If  then,  we  may  exclaim  with  Demojlhe- 
nes}  they  have  been  deficient  in  every  Article 
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of  the  Treaty,  the  Engagement  on  our  Side 
is  diffolved  ;  and  we  may  commence  Hoftili- 
ties  without  Declaration  of  War,  as  againft 
Pirates  or  Robbers. 

But  as  in  thefe  hafty  and  fudden  Attacks, 
we  often  rafhly  undertake  without  Premedi¬ 
tation,  and  are  hurried  into  a  War  unprepa¬ 
red  and  undifcipiined ;  fo  in  this  Place  there 
is  a  laro;e  Field  to  commend  the  Care  of  the 
Administration,  who  at  fo  fhort  a  Notice 
could  provide  a  Fleet  and  an  Army,  not  only 
capable  of  fpreading  Terror  into  the  French 
Troops  and  Settlements,  but  to  put  an  ef¬ 
fectual  Stop  to  the  Progrefs  of  their  Arms. 

Yet  even  here  we  differed  by  the  Mif- 
fortune  of  Party-Premdice,  and  law  another 
Chares  exalted  to '  Power  and  Preferment, 
while  the  Virtues  of  a  Phocion  lay  concealed  : 
But  Merit  will  buoy  up  at  the  laft  :  and  what 
Praifes  are  due  to  him  who  could  in  lb  fhort 
a  Space  recover  the  Affections  of  the  aliena¬ 
ted  Nations,  and  with  unequal  Forces  not 
only  engage  but  extirpate  a  victorious  Army, 
and  drive  the  Troops  of  this  modern  Philip 
from  their  Fortreffes  and  Settlements  ? 

If  we  mav  judge  of  the  future  by  the  paft, 

what  may  we  not  expebt  from  an  Hero  who 

has 
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has  proved  himfelf  unfuffering  by  Pain  or 
Fatigue;  whofe  Conduct  is  equal  to  his  Va¬ 
lour,  and  whofe  Fortitude  is  fuperior  to  both. 

Such  are  thofe  who  may  be  efteemed  the 
true  Supports  of  a  State  :  nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing  a  fufficient  Number  at  this  Time  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  may  juflly  be  entitled  to  fuch  an 
Appellation.  Flim  then  we  ought  with  ail 
our  Power  to  affift,  and  by  fupporting  him 
with  all  neceffary  Implements  whereby  he 
may  work  his  Defign,  convince  our  Enemies 
that  we  are  on  our  Guard  in  every  Place. 

Let  us  not  endeavour  fo  much  to  extend, 
as  protedt  our  Colonies;  let  us  trull  to  our- 
felves,  without  Depcndance  on  the  Forces  of 
the  allied  States;  and  we  can  never  again  be 

J  O 

deceived  with  falfe  infignificant  Quotas,  and 
treacherous  and  evafive  Embaffies  :  We  fhali 
again  rife  to  the  fame  Dignity,  and  exert  the 
fame  Superiority  which  Britannia  maintain¬ 
ed  when  flie  held  the  political  Balance  of  the 
Power  of  Europe. 

But  if  we  negledl  all  proper  Cautions,  if 
ourCouncils  remain  difunited,  if  clalhing  In- 
terefts  prefer  their  own  to  the  public  Good, 
what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  the  Vi- 
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gilance  of  Philip,  and  from  our  Infenfi- 

bility* 

Yet  if  we  believe  and  truft  to  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  particulars,  the  Treaty  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved ;  although  our  Allies  around  us  have 
feparately  been  attempted  by  the  grand  Cor- 
ruptor,  and  are  fo  far  difabled  that  by  much 
the  greater  part  are  become  almoft  only  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  France. 

Boeotia  is  now  fo  reduced  as  to  be  fcarce 
able  to  flile  herfelf  independant;  and  can 
only  now  complain  of  her  Weaknefs,  when 
fhe  might  have  exerted  her  Dominion  :  LheJ- 
falia  is  too  weak,  and  fubjedt,  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Clafs  of  Allies ;  and  Laceda- 
mcn  is  too  degenerate  to  be  matched  with 
Athens  or  Macedonia. 

From  whence  then  muft  we  receive  Af- 
liftance  ?  Shall  we  again  be  deceived  by  the 
Boeotians ;  or  rely  on  the  Favour  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  ?  Will  the  Phoceans,  oppreffed 
and  funk  with  Calamities,  be  able  to  help 
us  ?  No ;  although  with  the  ftridteft  Alliance 
they  have  preferved  a  Faith  inviolate,  yet 
their  miferable  and  defponding  State,  de¬ 
mands  even  more  Affiftance  than  England 
could  fupply. 
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Happy  the  Monarch  whofe  Care  extends 
to  univerfal  Charity,  and  bled  the  People 
who  can  view  them  with  fuch  difintereiled 
Companion. — Every  Englijhman  will  perceive 
for  what  Monarch,  and  for  what  People,  I 
defign  this  Eulogium.  Thefe  are  the  chief 
Alliances  of  Great  Britain-,  and  on  which  of 
them  £he  ought  to  rely  would  be  hard  to  de¬ 
termine. 

Let  Negotiations  pafs  on  Negotiations, 
but  let  this  Maxim  be  adhered  to,  That  Eng¬ 
land  depends  alone  on  the  power  of  England. 
Having  inculcated  this  Maxim,  I  would  not 
have  it  underftood  that  we  fhould  negledt 
our  Allies,  or  their  Interefts  ;  but  only  as  to 
what  concerns  the  Defence  of  our  own 
Country,  fince  our  Confidence  in  others  has 
proved  always  uncertain,  and  often  times, 
more  to  our  Prejudice  than  Advantage. 

With  Regard  to  Euboea  (an  Eland  fo  con¬ 
tiguous  and  connected  that  it  deferves  to  be 
particularly  considered)  the  Practices  of  Phi¬ 
lip ,  and  the  Artifices  of  defigning  Priefts,  are 
too  palpable  to  be  concealed ;  and  tho’  as 
yet  no  Forces  have  entered  the  Place,  yet 
we  may  diftinguifh  the  inward  Workings  of 
Policy,  as  attempting  to  eftablifh  a  Power 

which 
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which  the  In terefts  of  our  Country  require 
Ihould  be  ftified  in  its  Infancy. 

’  ts  fupine  and  lazy  Conduct  of  Athens 
-ly  effected  their  own  Ruin  5  had  not 
Ooi  ous  Genius  of  one  Commander  pre- 
-•  ved  them  from  that  imminent  deftrudtion. 
'i  hofe  who  are  the  beft  acquainted  with  this 
Point  of  antient  Hiftory,  will  in  the  cleared: 
Manner  difcern  how  this  Conjuncture  was 
the  Crids  on  which  the  future  Profperity  of 
Athens ,  or  a  final  Conclufion  of  its  Liberty, 
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depended. 

Sucii  is  the  prefent  Period,  with  Reyard 

1  O 

to  the  I  nterefl:  of  Great  Britain  ;  not  that  I 
afl'ert  immediate  Slavery  will  be  the  Conle- 
quence,  but,  unlefs  we  ardently  exert  our- 
felves,  that  our  Influence,  even  now  much 
leffened,  will  fuffer  a  ftill  farther  Diminu¬ 
tion. 

I  have,  I  think,  compared  pad:  Facts  with 
what  has  happened  to  ourfelves,  as  far  as 
they  will  go  ;  I  hope  with  fome  Degree  of 
Propriety  :  As  my  Intention  is  clear,  I  hope 
my  Performance  will  not  want  an  Explana¬ 
tion. 

As  I  am  drawing  near  a  Conclufion,  I 
fhall  only  endeavour  to  difplay  the  Schemes 
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of  Philip,  and  offer  a  few  Conjectures  on  the 
Manner  we  fhould  oppofe  them.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Schemes  have  been  feen  to  hang  on 
the  fmall  Point  of  a  mere  ecclefiaftical  Dif- 
pute  ;  the  Product  of  three  or  four  Acres  ; 
which  involved  Greece  in  fo  difficult  a  War, 
that  they  embraced  Slavery  to  be  at  Peace. 

The  Deligns  of  France ,  although  fo  con¬ 
cealed,  feem  to  be  turning  on  an  Affair  of 
as  little  Importance  :  This  is  the  Election  of 
a  King  of  the  Romans  :  For  the  Empire  will 
be  the  Confequence ;  and  when  fuch  an  Ac- 
quifition  of  Dominions  fhali  come,  will 
Hungary  withftand  the  Torrent  ?  or  the  Ita¬ 
lian  States  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  Power  of 
France-,  already  accuftomed  to  Subjection, 
and  to  the  Y oke  of  the  Empire  ? 

If  this  is  gained,  will  Holland  withftand 
the  Shock,  even  now  unable  to  oppofe  its 
Progrefs  ?  Spain,  by  Nature  formed  to  refill 
the  French  Power,  now  gained  by  Alliance, 
will  be  found  too  weak  and  pufillanimous  to 
attempt  its  Reduction  :  What  then  will  Bri¬ 
tain  affume  to  herfelf,  after  fo  general  a  De¬ 
fection  ;  will  the  not  be  obliged  to  take  up 
with  Conceffions,  unjuft  and  difhonourable  ? 
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Certainly  Ore  will ;  it  is  therefore  her  grand 
Aim  to  hinder  this  important  Event. 

1  hat  this  is  the  Defign  of  the  French, 
will,  I  fuppofe,  be  confidered  as  probable,  by 
any  one  who  reflects  on  the  Means  they  ufe 
to  accomplifh  their  Ends.  Corruption  is  the 
Principle  which  Philip  has  diffufed  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  through  the  G - n  States,  that  he 

will  render  them  obfequious  to  his  Will ;  by 
foothing  Spain  with  falfe  Promifes  of  Advan¬ 
tage,  and  by  a  conftant  and  perpetual  Care 
of  their  fortified  Places. 

But  they  feem  ftill  to  think  that  England 
is  too  powerful ;  and  by  their  late  infinuating 
Meafures,  and  their  prefent  Violence,  feem 
to  leave  no  Method  unattempted  which  may 
’  effedt  a  Reduction  of  our  Influence  on  the 
Continent :  No  one  is  certain  but  even  Eng¬ 
land  may  feel  the  Weight  of  an  Invafion ;  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  that  Ireland  may 
fuffier  under  the  Tyranny  of  France ;  or  that 
fome  Dupe  to  their  Defigns,  may  ftir  up  a 
Rebellion  in  Scotland :  Any  one  of  thefe 
would  produce  the  Effedts  they  defire ;  that 
of  drawing  our  Troops  from  the  Afliftance 
of  Allies  whom  it  is  our  Interefl  to  defend. 
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These  are  Tome  few  of  the  Methods  they 
may  take,  and,  if  not  vigoroufly  oppofed, 
will  produce  the  melancholy  Effect  1  before 
mentioned,  of  fubjedting  our  Allies  to  the 
Dominion  of  our  Enemies. 

The  War  to  which  we  are  provoked  by 
this  Gallic  Perfidy,  is  not  likely  to  be  foon 
concluded  :  The  Subject  is  too  important  to 
be  haftily  decided,  by  either  England  or 
France :  And  for  this  Reafon  our  Meafures 
fhould  be  taken  with  the  utmoft  Caution, 
and  exerted  with  Vigour. 

Let  no  Confideration  draw  us  from  fup- 
porting  our  naval  Armament ;  let  us  aug¬ 
ment  our  Forces  in  America ,  but  keep  a  fuf- 
ficient  Number  to  guard  our  own  Coafts ; 
while  our  Ships  harrafs  the  Enemy’s  Trade 
and  Navigation,  and  cut  off  their  foreign 
Supplies. 

By  the  reverfe  Conduct,  we  fuffered 
them  in  1710,  and  the  following  Years, 
to  be  enrich’d,  prolong’d  the  War,  and  were 
compell’d  to  agree  to  a  felonious  Peace,  thro’ 
that  Overfight. 

The  Athenians  herein  ailed  wifelv,  and 

0  J 

obliged  Philip  to  fue  for  Peace  ;  but  they 
committed  an  Error  in  not  acting  before, 
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when  their  general  good  called  upon  them 
to  defend  their  Allies :  They  were  deceived  by 
Artifice:  Let  us  therefore  not  endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  Conduct,  but  reap  Advantage  from 
their  Errors  :  Let  us  vigoroufly  fupport  our 
Allies  y  not  with  bare  Promifes,  but  with 
Deeds  ;  neverthelefs  let  our  Dependance  be 
on  ourfelves  alone  :  Let  us  make  Diverlions 
to  draw  the  Enemies  Troops  from  our  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  but  by  no  Means  adt  the  offenfive  Part, 
fo  far  that  we  negledt  the  defenfive.  We 
fliould  be  found  every  where  in  Readinefs ; 
and,  by  a  Treatment  altogether  mild  and 
equitable,  fecure  the  Friendfhip  of  the  Eu- 
bocanSy  and  our  other  Neighbours,  whole 
Affections  may  be  wavering,  though  no  ways 
alienated. 

This,  together  with  domefric  Troops,  will 
fecure  us  at  home,  and  convince  France  that 
we  may  again  be  terrible  to  theHoufe  o{ Bour¬ 
bon.  Were  this  Plan  for  our  Operations  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  our  Allies 
on  the  Continent  would  be  confirmed  in  their 
F rien dihip  ;  that  the  States  of  Germany ,  who 
adt  for  France ,  through  Fear,  and  not  with 
A fiechon,  would  be  glad  to  renounce  a 
League  which  muff  give  her  univerfal  Domi¬ 
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nion  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  That 
Spain  would  at  lead:  be  neutral,  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  j  and  that  Holland  would  again  alTert  her 
Liberty. 

This  might  be  effected  by  Force  and 
Policy,  but  never  by  Bribery  and  Corruption  : 
But  if,  like  Athens,  we  fupinely  reft  till  this 
modern  Philip  has  feized  the.  Empire,  this 
meer  contemptible  Name  of  King  of  the  Ro - 
tnans,  will  be  a  Caufe  of  Calamities  unfpeak- 
able  to  the  Allies  in  general,  and  to  England 
in  particular. 

We  fhall  find  no  modern  Boeotians  ready 
to  hazard  their  Lives  for  their  Country,  but 
rather  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  Yoke ;  our 
Power  mult  inevitably  decreafe  ;  nor  would 
it  then  be  in  our  Determination,  even  to 
finifh  the  War  like  Athens,  by  one  decifive 
Engagement. 

By  the  drawing  thefe  parallel  Fadls,  I  have 
in  fome  Degree,  I  hope,  anfwered  my  pro- 
pofed  Deiign,  of  exhorting  my  Country  to 
ufe  all  poffible  Precautions  againfl  the  Policy, 
Perfidy,  and  Arms  of  France ,  by  fetting  the 
Danger  in  Profpedt  before  them :  A  Dan¬ 
ger  which  their  own  Fears  encreafe ;  but 
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which,  if  we  exert  ourfelves  according  to 
our  natural  Strength  and  Intereft,  will  dimi- 
iiifh  as  we  approach  nearer. 

In  the  Characters  I  have  drawn,  I  believe 

,  *  */•  ■  P?  f  ■  c 
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I  have  not  exceeded  the  Truth  ;  and  if  my 
Inferences  are  not  deduced  like  a  Statefman, 

m  -*  *  "  V  / 

let  the  Intention  juftify  the  Attempt.  But 
if  ever  Indolence,  Luxury,  and  Corruption 
fhould  become  the  foie  Ends  of  the  Admini- 
ltration,  in  vain  ihall  our  Phocion  defend  our 
American  Plantations ;  in  vain  Ihall  our  great 
and  royal  Commander,  exert  a  laudable  Dif- 
cipiine  amongft  his  Troops  j  and  in  vain  Ihall 
our  Sovereign,  for  his  paternal  Indulgence, 
be.llyled  the  Father  of  his  People. 
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